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CHARACTERISTICS OF ISRAELITISH POLITICAL LIFE 



By Professor Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 
Brown University. 



Periods in the political history of Israel : (/) Nomadic, (2) That of the 
fudges, (j) That of the Kingdom, (4) That of the Monarchy. 

The forms of political organization which bound together 
the Israelites underwent such fundamental changes from the 
days of Abraham to the division of the kingdom that it is neces- 
sary to consider each epoch independently. Although they 
merge into each other, four periods are distinguishable. 

The first may be designated as the nomadic. It extends 
from the earliest dawn of Israelitish history to the settlement in 
Canaan. In addition to that which comes from the familiar 
biblical narrative much light is shed upon this period by the 
study of the organization of the peoples who are still in the 
same stage of civilization — of these, the best example is the 
modern Bedouin. 

The stories of the patriarchs give suggestive pictures of the 
gradual growth of a nation from a household consisting of a 
father, his wife, children, and servants. When the sons of the 
family took to themselves wives in the nomadic period, instead 
of separating to set up an independent home they remained with 
their parents, and thus the individual household grew into what 
was called "the father's house." This complex family, closely 
related by blood, throughout Israelitish history constituted the 
political unit. As the descendants of the sons of the first gen- 
eration multiplied, each son found himself in time at the head of 
a father's house. In this most natural manner the original father's 
house grew into a mishp&hah, clan, or family, as the Hebrew 
word is translated in the English version. The one merged into 
the other by such gradual stages that the father's house is some- 
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times confused with the clan. The tribe in turn was composed 
of several clans bound together by common bonds. 

From a later narrative (Joshua 7: 14-18) the inference may 
be drawn that when the Israelites went up to the conquest of 
Canaan the three divisions of families, clans, and tribes were 
clearly denned. While these classifications indicate the broad 
outlines of the simple political organization which obtained 
among the Hebrew before they settled in Canaan, it is doubtful 
whether they were ever fully realized in actual experience. In 
the Orient, and especially among nomads, political organization 
is fortuitous rather than according to any well developed system. 

The bond which united and held together these families and 
groups of families was the tradition of descent from a common 
ancestor. It found expression not only in the traditions con- 
cerning the patriarchs but also in the name which they bore, 
"children of (Bene) Israel." Similarly, their kinsmen were 
known as the children of Edom, Ammon, and Moab. The 
modern Arabian tribes have kindred traditions of their origin 
and these are commonly accepted as the uniting bond. As a 
matter of fact the traditions among the Bedouins are often of 
very recent origin, and the real genesis of the tribe is far differ- 
ent from the one pictured. 

In early Israelitish history there are several suggestive exam- 
ples of the various ways in which tribes arose. A band of 
fugitives gathered about the exiled Jephthah (Judges 11:3), 
forming a nucleus which would have naturally grown into a tribe 
had not the needs of his kinsman in Gilead led to his recall 
Likewise about the outlaw David there gradually grew up a 
small tribe composed of the most varied elements, foreign as 
well as Judean. The traditions of a common ancestor, whether 
in every case wholly historical or not, were nevertheless power- 
ful forces holding the clans and tribes together. Common cus- 
tom and religious cult were perhaps even more effective in 
cementing the union. 

Aliens from other tribes were frequently received. If they 
were strong and powerful, they were gladly welcomed on accept- 
ing the customs and religion of the tribe. If they were weak, 
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they were at first reduced to bondage. Slaves, however, in time 
were allowed to intermarry with members of the tribe and 
thereby were regularly adopted. An example of the facility 
with which the Israelites absorbed foreign elements is found in 
the assimilation of the Calebites, Jerahmeelites, and Kenites 
living in southern Canaan by the tribe of Judah during the period 
following the crossing of the Jordan. 

Although the clan or tribe admitted aliens even during the 
nomadic period, it assimilated them so completely that it 
remained virtually a close corporation. Each one of its members 
was pledged to give his life if need be to defend its interests, 
and it in turn stood back of its individual members to protect 
them from every foe. 

At the head of each father's house or family, and probably 
also of each clan, was the elder who corresponded to the sheikh 
of a modern Bedouin tribe. As both terms indicate, age was 
originallv and ever regarded as one of the essential qualifications. 
Ordinarily he was chosen from a certain branch of that family 
which enjoyed the reputation of standing in the closest blood 
relationship to the ancestor from whom all claimed descent. 
Preeminence measured in the terms of wealth, influence, and 
personal ability was also requisite. 

His power, like his election, was dependent upon the com- 
mon consent of the family or clan. When this was wanting his 
decisions were void. His duties were to represent his clan on 
all public occasions, to lead them in time of war, to guard their 
security in time of peace, and to decide the political and judicial 
questions which were referred to him. 

Subjects of tribal interest were considered by a council com- 
posed of these elders. By analog}' it may be postulated that 
when occasion required each tribe was represented by its chief 
elder, although the biblical narrative contains no distinct refer- 
ences to such officers. 

In many of its general characteristics this type of political 
organization might be designated as democratic. The end of its 
existence is the protection and welfare of the community, and 
each member has a voice or else is represented in the government. 
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It is an organization, however, in which the independence of the 
individual is sadly subject to the will of the majority, since 
his interest and welfare are entirely bound up with those of the 
tribe. The dictates of custom also are tyrannical, making almost 
impossible any independent initiative by the individual. The 
very looseness of the organization often renders it inefficient. It 
belongs to the lower stages of civilization and must be supplanted 
or supplemented, as it was in the case of the Hebrews, by some- 
thing higher before a people can play an important role. 

At the same time it must be admitted that its very looseness 
made it especially adaptable to people in the pastoral stage. It 
certainly sufficed for the needs of the patriarchal age. In the 
light of the narratives of the sojourn in Egypt, its weakness was 
demonstrated when it came into contact with the higher political 
organization of the Nile valley, for the nomadic Hebrews fell an 
easy prey to Egyptian oppression. Its flexibility, however, 
made it possible in a time of need to delegate almost unlimited 
power to the one capable of ruling. This fact enabled Moses to 
become chief elder or sheikh of sheikhs of the Israelitish fam- 
ilies in Egypt, and, not only to lead them forth to freedom, but 
to unite and impress upon them the stamp of his mighty per- 
sonality. 

During the second period, which is commonly known as that 
of the Judges, the facility with which the original tribal organi- 
zation developed into something better adapted to the new 
environment, is further illustrated. 

When the Israelites on entering Canaan passed over from the 
nomadic to the agricultural stage, each individual was completely 
occupied in making a home for himself. Different members of 
the same tribe were often found living far apart, separated in 
many cases by the possessions still retained by the ancient inhab- 
itants (cf. Judges 1:19, 21, 27-36). The communal life which 
was possible only among a pastoral people necessarily ceased 
and, as a result, the individual enjoyed more freedom and came 
into greater prominence. As they intermarried and entered 
into close alliance with many of the peoples residing in the 
land (Judges 1:12-16; 9:1-5), the tribal bond was further 
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relaxed, although the old family organization was retained and 
the tribes were still carefully distinguished. 

When the Hebrews became agriculturists, the town and city 
became important political units. Even during the period of 
the Judges we find reference to city elders. The little town of 
Succoth, for example, had seventy-seven such elders (Judges 
8: 14). The fact is significant, for it is indicative of an impor- 
tant change in the political organization of the Israelites. 

At first the population of each town belonged to the same 
tribe, and in most cases to the same clan ; but as the town grew, 
different clans were brought together into new relations. In 
time members of different tribes dwelt side by side in the larger 
towns and united in the government of this new community 
which was bound together by common interests rather than 
ancestry. 

The elders of a town were undoubtedly also elders of families 
and clans — in fact this was, in most cases, the chief qualification 
for election. Nevertheless, loyalty to the town gradually took 
the place of the exclusive loyalty to the tribe. In the town of 
Shechem, Canaanites and Israelites were found living side by 
side (Judges 9). They had so far assimilated that they shared 
a common temple, where they worshiped El- or Baal-berith, 
" God of the Covenant." When members of different clans, and 
even non- Hebrews, came together amicably in the same com- 
munity, the foundations were laid for union under a king; for 
this close contact gradually broke down the jealousy between 
tribes and paved the way for a federation of all Israel. 

There is no evidence that there was any political organiza- 
tion binding all the tribes together during the period of the 
Judges. Instead, each man " did what was right in his own 
eyes." When a foreign intruder overran the territory of certain 
tribes they suffered helplessly until some champion arose who, 
rallving his kinsmen to arms, led them out against the foe. If 
he came back victorious, he was hailed as a deliverer and recog- 
nized as chief of the tribe or tribes to whom he had thus brought 
relief. His relations to those who acknowledged his authority 
was similar to that of an elder to his family or a sheikh to his 
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ribe. If the danger was great and the deliverer powerful and 
able, his authority, although voluntarily delegated by the people, 
was almost unlimited, since no one dared to resist him. Inas- 
much as his power and ability was generally recognized, questions 
of dispute between families and clans would inevitably be referred 
to him for decision. This custom probably explains the origin 
of the rather misleading term "judge," which was applied by 
later writers to these military dictators. " Saviour " or " deliverer " 
(cf. Judges 3:5) describes their character and functions more 
exactly. In the light of the old narrative in Judges, it is evident 
that the rule of no one of them extended over all Israel, as might 
be inferred from certain generalizations from the late editor of 
the Book of Judges. Instead, it was limited to a tribe, or, at 
the most, two or three tribes. Thus the authority of Ehud and 
Shamgar was recognized in the south, that of Barak and Tola in 
northern Israel and Jephthah and Jair among certain of the 
Israelites, living on the east side of the Jordan. 

In most cases the loose political organization, which such a 
deliverer was able to establish, dissolved at his death. Its 
influence, however, continued to be felt. By a concrete object- 
lesson the advantages to be gained by union were indelibly 
impressed upon the memory of the race, and were not forgotten 
when they were in desperation forced to seek some relief from 
the grinding oppression of foreign masters. 

Even during the chaotic period of the Judges, the simple 
transition from the judgeship to the kingship was made by 
certain tribes of central Israel. Gideon, a chieftain of the family 
of the Abiezerites of the tribe of Manasseh, succeeded in routing 
a band of those desert robbers, the Midianites, who had become 
the oppressors of northern Israel. Thereupon the Hebrews of 
central Israel asked him not only to rule over them as their 
judge but added, "both thou and thy son, and thy son's son 
also" (Judges 8 : 22). The words of refusal which are attributed 
to Gideon were belied by his subsequent action, for he proceeded 
at once to establish his authority by setting up a royal shrine at 
Ophrah his home and the future capital of his little kingdom. 
One of his sons, Abimelech, did actually succeed his father, 
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although his tyranny and crimes soon wrecked this incipient 
Hebrew state. 

Thus by natural and simple stages, under the influence of 
new environment and needs, the elder of a family became a 
deliverer or judge ; then when his authority became hereditary, 
we find the idea of a king introduced among the Hebrews. 

The inauguration of the third period, that of the kingdom, 
might have been indefinitely delayed had not the Philistines forced 
upon the Israelites the alternative of complete subjugation or 
union. The only type of political organization with which that 
age and stage of civilization was cognizant was the kingship. 
Consequently, Samuel, the Ephraimite, showed himself a true 
patriot as well as seer when he anointed Saul (i Sam. 10), and 
sent him forth with the suggestive admonition, " Do for thee as 
thy hand shall find." Like the judges before him, the young 
Benjaminite proved his ability to lead men before the people 
called him to be their king. Perhaps the most remarkable and 
significant feature of this act is that nearly all the tribes of cen- 
tral and southern Canaan seem to have united in the call. 

Saul's authority and duties did not differ materially from that 
of the deliverers of the period of the Judges. His first obliga- 
tion was to win his kingdom by throwing off the odious Philistine 
yoke. Since this proved the task of a lifetime, his court was of 
necessity entirely military. The ideas of the patriarchal age 
still largely prevailed. His capital was his former home in 
Gibeah, where he lived as simply as many of his subjects, 
surrounded by his household servants and kinsmen. His officers 
were military and belonged to his immediate family. His 
commander-in-chief, Abner, was his uncle, and his son Jonathan 
seems to have stood next in rank. 

When the king held court it was not in a palace, since he 
had none, but under a tamarisk tree at Ramah (i Sam. 22:6). 
On such occasions he probably gave a hearing to the cases 
which were referred to him as the chief ruler in the land, and 
with his officers decided the questions of state. 

Reference is made to the tribal elders (1 Sam. 30:26), but 
there is no evidence that they were consulted on subjects of 
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national importance. The more prominent among them were 
probably personally identified with Saul's army and court. 

The obligations of the people to their king were in turn 
equally simple. Saul lived on his own estate, and the voluntary 
gifts which he, like a modern Bedouin sheikh, received from his 
followers, sufficed for his modest needs. The one clearly defined 
duty of his subjects, therefore, was to follow their king to battle. 
Even this duty would be enforced more by the sense of common 
danger than by any organized system. 

When the reign of Saul came to a sad end at Gilboa, and the 
love and pride of the Judeans led them to turn to their favorite 
champion, David, the formal transfer of their loyalty was made 
by "the men of Judah" in what appears to have been a popular 
assembly (2 Sam. 2:4). Later, however, when Abner entered 
into negotiations with a view to turning over the northern king- 
dom to David, we read that "Abner had communication with the 
elders of Israel" (2 Sam. 3:17). The reference indicates that 
the authority of the tribal elders was still recognized and deferred 
to when the new power which centered in the throne was invali- 
dated ; but from this time on it seems to have been practically 
ignored. 

After David became king of all Israel, the development of 
the political organization progressed very rapidly. At the head 
of the army was David's faithful general, Joab. It was officered 
by the thirty-seven warriors who had won renown in his earlier 
wars (2 Sam. 23:8-39). The permanent nucleus of the army 
was the six hundred hired mercenaries, Philistines for the most 
part, many of whom had followed David during his life as an 
outlaw, and who constituted a most stable support for the 
throne. 

The needs of the growing court and kingdom led to the 
establishment of certain civil offices, as those of royal scribe or 
chancellor, recorder and head of the levy. 

As the Hebrew kingdom developed by virtue of its foreign 
conquests into an empire, and began to come into closer relations 
with the nations about, the period of the kingdom merged into 
that of the monarchy. The transition commenced during the 
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latter days of David's reign and culminated during that of 
Solomon. Although the change was so gradual that it was 
scarcely appreciated, the original Israelitish conception of a 
king, which had in turn grown out of that of a judge and tribal 
elder, was completely rejected, and the entirely different idea of 
an Oriental monarch took its place. According to the one, the 
king was the servant of his subjects, while according to the other, 
the king regarded his subjects as his slaves. 

The prestige which he had inherited from his father enabled 
Solomon, with the aid of his army, to rule as an absolute 
monarch. That there might be none to oppose him, all his 
enemies were removed and a new nobility, dependent upon the 
throne, was established in their place. The numbers and expense 
of his court assumed enormous proportions. To support this, 
and to carry out his building projects, purposely disregarding 
the old tribal boundaries, he divided the territory of Israel into 
twelve districts. Over each of these was placed a royal officer, 
whose duty it was to collect the taxes and raise the levy. The 
unsuccessful revolt of Jeroboam and the subsequent division of 
the Hebrew empire were an expression by the freedom-loving 
Israelites of their hatred of Solomon's policy of Orientalism. 

Within two or three centuries the Israelites passed through 
almost every stage of political government known to the ancient 
Semitic world. No sudden revolutions overturned the old and 
inaugurated the new, but beginning with the simple patriarchal 
regime, each grew out of the other. A certain looseness of 
organization, which seems to be native to the Orient, character- 
ized each stage. Custom supplied the place of regular laws. 
Public offices were limited to the fewest possible number, and 
there was little civil organization. 

In each period the feeling of tribal independence, and of 
intolerance toward all political restraint were so strong that every 
step toward a closer union and a greater centralization of power 
was taken only when external conditions made it an absolute 
necessity. 

Throughout Hebrew history the religious faith and cult con- 
stituted the strongest uniting bond. Since state and religion 
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were never divided, national patriotism and zeal for Jehovah 
were always associated. The elder, judge or king was the high 
priest of the tribe or nation. The king was also regarded as the 
earthly civil representative of Jehovah. Thus in the old Hebrew 
state were found the roots of the idea of the theocracy, which in 
time developed into the broader idea of the kingdom of God, in 
which the common bond, uniting all mankind, is the desire to do 
the will of the divine King. 



